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WHAT GOD SAW 


He probably never would have 
taken them if he had thought he was be- 
ing watched, but the soldier forgot that 
God watches everything. 

In the ruins of Jericho he had found 
a pretty dress and some money, and he 
knew his wife would be thrilled to have 
them. But his conscience said, ‘“Remember, 
Joshua said all the good things in Jericho 
were to be given to God. You mustn’t take 
them.” 

“Oh, bother,” thought the soldier. He 
turned his head and looked around. There 
was no one on that side of him. He looked 
the other way. There was no one there. 
“No one will ever know,” he smiled. He 
grabbed the dress and the money and 
tucked them under his coat. “Ha, ha,” he 
chortled. 

After a while the trumpets blew, call- 
ing the soldiers back from the battle, and 
this soldier, Achan, went with them. When 











he reached his tent, he showed his wife and 
the children what he had brought. “Ooh!” 
said his wife. “Isn’t the dress gorgeous!” 

“We'll dig a hole in the bottom of the 
tent and hide it till we move on again,” 
said Achan. “No one will ever know.” 

But two or three days later God said to 
Joshua, “Someone has stolen something,” 
and he told Joshua how to find the man, 
and what to do to him. 

Early next morning Joshua called the 
tribes together. “Someone has stolen some- 
thing,” he said, “and we must find out 
who.” 

Achan, I imagine, got a little worried at 
this. He didn’t want to be caught. But there 
were millions of other Israelites, and he 
was sure no one had seen him. 

They drew lots. Just how, no one knows. 
We'll imagine they had a bag with round 
stones in it—all white, except for one 
black one. 

First the leaders of all the tribes came 
to Joshua. Achan belonged to the tribe of 
Judah. The man from Reuben put in his 
hand, and got a white stone. The man 
from Simeon got a white one too, and 
so did the man from Levi. Then the man 
from Judah put his hand into the bag— 
and it came out with the black stone! 

So all the grandfathers in Judah came 
forward—and the man who got the black 
stone was Achan’s grandfather. All that 
man’s sons came forward—Achan’s uncles 
and his father. And Achan’s father got the 
black stone! It was getting pretty close. 

Achan and his brothers had to come for- 
ward now. Can’t you see the perspiration 
pouring off Achan’s face? It’s his turn to 
put his hand into the bag. Which is the 
black stone? He must get a white one. He 
fumbles around, trying to guess. But he 
can’t take too long, or Joshua will be 
suspicious. Finally he grabs a stone and 
pulls it out. It’s the black one! 

Joshua orders him to confess. He does— 
but it’s too late. They take Achan, his wife, 
the children, with the pretty dress, the 
money, everything, out to a lonely spot, 
and stone them to death. They light a big 
fire, then heap a pile of rocks on top. 

So ended the life of the man who thought 
God didn’t see him sin. You will remem- 
ber God sees everything you do, won’t you? 

Your friend, 


a We 
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Shipwrecked on a Coral 


By A. V. OLSON “ 


ON'T be afraid,” said the captain of the 
little mission boat. “We shall not take 
the short dangerous course tonight, but will 
go by another route that is perfectly safe.” 
But in spite of his encouragement, some of 
us who were passengers telt uneasy. We 
knew that the waters we were to cross were 
infested with sharks and full of hidden reefs. 
One mistake by the man at the helm might 
land us on a coral reef, where the sea would 
quickly pound our little boat to matchwood. 
We didn’t want to be shipwrecked at night 
—among the sharks! 

Darkness was setting over the water as 
we came on board to sail across the Coral 
Sea to Rabaul, on the island of New Britain, 
not too far from Australia. 

The natives of the islands in the Coral 
Sea are all dark-skinned—either black or 
brown. Before missionaries taught them the 
gospel, most of them were wild savages. 
Cannibals, too! When 
they caught a man from 
an enemy tribe, they 
would kill him, roast him, 
and eat him. White men 
who visited there, often 
went into the pot also. 

About thirty of us 
were on board that fate- 
ful night. All were tired, 
for we had tramped since , 
early morning from vil- 
lage to village on an is- 
land where all the people 
are Seventh-day Advent- 
ists. Some felt nervous 
and uneasy about going 
to bed, for they knew 


Our ship was perched high 
on a coral reef, and there 
was no way to get it off. 






Reef 


Joep 


that we had a very treacherous sea ahead of 
us. Much of the Coral Sea has hidden shoals 
and dangerous coral reefs. If a boat strikes 
these, it means disaster. 

When the captain assured us all would be 
well, we went to bed and fell into a deep 
sleep. In the night I awoke, looked at my 
watch, and found it was 4:40 A.M. I turned 
over—but I didn’t go to sleep, for at that 
moment someone let out a blood-curdling 
cry of alarm. I felt the engines go into re- 
verse, but it was too late. 

Our ship plowed into a coral reef! A 
mighty breaker caught it, lifted it high in 
the air, and dashed it against the rocks. 
Being awake, I had time to brace myself in 
my bunk, but all who were asleep were 
hurled out of their bunks into a heap on the 
cabin floor. Furniture was smashed, food and 
water supplies were destroyed, and our bags 

To page 21 
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Instead of going to camp, Sandy went to the 


hospital. But she had a good time anyway. 


NO CAMP FOR SANDY 


i prs, HELEN 


preted was planning on a wonderful 
week at camp. All of her friends would 
be going. 

“Let me see,” said Sandy. “What shall I 
take?” She looked over the list on the appli- 
cation blank—sheets, blankets, bathing suit, 
towels, pillow 

She checked off the items she already had. 
Then she paused when she came to the last 
item, “a health certificate signed by the 
family physician.” 

That she did not have, but Mother would 
take her to the doctor in the afternoon. She 
had heard her telephone for the appoint- 
ment. 

“Oh, I just know I am going to have a 
wonderful time,” Sandy confided to Mother 
as they sat in the waiting room of the doctor’s 
office. “We will go hiking up to the top of 
the big hill,” Sandy beamed in anticipation. 
“And every morning we'll swim in the lake. 
There'll be camp craft and songs, flag raising 
and games. Then in the evening we'll have 
stories around a campfire. Oh, Mother, I can 
hardly wait!” 

“I'm happy for you, Sandy,” said Mother, 
smiling down on the beaming face of her 
daughter. 

Just then the nurse at the desk said, “The 
doctor will see you now, Sandy.” 

Mother went with Sandy into the doctor’s 
office. Sandy cheerfully submitted to the ex- 
amination. She opened her mouth wide and 
said “Ah” as the doctor looked down her 
throat. She took deep breaths when he exam- 
ined her lungs. She was very obedient and 
willing as the doctor took a sample of blood 
from her arm, even though it did hurt a little. 





T. HARDIN 


“That is all now, Sandy. You may wait out 
in the room for a moment. I wish to speak 
privately with your mother.” 

So Sandy stayed in the waiting room until 
Mother came out. But Mother was not smil- 
ing. She lifted the veil on her hat and wiped 
her eyes. 

“Why were you crying when you came out 
of the doctor’s office?” asked Sandy as they 
were riding along on their way home. 

“My dear little Sandy, I have a big disap- 
pointment for you. You will not be going to 
camp. 

“Not going to camp?’ ’ echoed Sandy. ‘ 
I thought 

“You did not pass your physical examina- 
tion,” said Mother, as she slowed up for a 
corner. Sandy swallowed hard to keep from 
crying. Not to go to camp after all those 
plans and dreams was almost more than she 
could bear. 

“Did—did the doctor say why?” 
Sandy, bravely keeping back the tears. 

“Yes,” said Mother. “He wants me to 
bring you in for a basal metabolism test in 
the morning. While the girls are in camp, 
you will be resting in the hospital. There 
are some observations the doctor wants to 
make while you are there. I am very sorry, 
Sandy.” 


‘But 





asked 


So when they got home, instead of getting: 


things ready to take to girls’ camp, Sandy 
planned what to take to the hospital. 

The nurse was very kind to her as she put 
her in the high bed and covered her with 
a crisp white sheet and spread. 

“Everything is going to be all right,” said 
Mother as she kissed Sandy tenderly on the 
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forehead. “Just lie still and rest. I will be 
back in the morning,” and Mother followed 
the nurse out of the room. 

Sandy was so disappointed. She turned her 
face to the wall. It was a feal effort to keep 
back the tears. 

“Hello, there-———” said a voice. 

Sandy turned and looked at the girl in the 
other bed on the opposite side of the room. 
The girl had been asleep when Sandy was 
brought in. 

“Oh, hello,” said Sandy. “I thought you 
were asleep.” 

“I was, but I am wide awake now. My 
name is Helen. What’s yours?” 

“Mine’s Sandra, but everybody calls me 
Sandy.” 

For several minutes the two girls just 
talked about themselves, getting acquainted. 
Then Sandy said, “Were you ever disap- 
pointed, Helen?” 

“Oh, yes, many times.” 

Sandy told Helen of her plans to go to 
camp. “And now I have to lie here instead,” 
she sighed. 

“Sometimes God says No, Sandy,” said 
Helen. “We must just believe that His way 
for us is best.” 

Sandy was thoughtful for a moment, then 


she said, “I guess you're right. I love God 
too, and I want to do what He wants me 
to do.” 

Just then the nurse came in to take 
Sandy's temperature. After she had gone, 
Sandy said, “Did you bring your Bible to the 
hospital?” 

"I have it right here,” said Helen, taking 
a black book from the bedside table. 

“Shall we read it together?” 

“Yes,” said Sandy, opening hers to a place 
where she had a pretty bookmark. 

The girls took turns reading aloud. 

When evening came, during visiting hours 
Sandy and Helen had company. But after 
visiting hours were over, Sandy said, “Let's 
read again.” So they read another chapter. 

“Now let’s sing very softly, ‘Jesus Loves 
Me,’” said Helen, and they sang. 

After the nurse had prepared them for the 
night and turned out the light Helen whis- 
pered, “Sandy, shall we pray together?” 

To page 19 
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After the nurse had gone, Sandy and her new friend 
opened their Bibles and read to each other. Then 
they sang softly and said their prayers together. 
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INTO THE UNKNOWN 


THE EDITOR’S SERIAL STORY 





CHAPTER TWELVE: THE END OF THE TRAIL 








Eo ES 


When Livingstone died, his heart was cut out and 
buried in Africa. This monument marks the spot. 


ie DIDN'T seem possible that Susi was 

telling the truth. How could a white man 
have found them out in the middle of 
Africa? Livingstone got up slowly from 
where he was sitting and stumbled to the 
door. Then he saw it was true! Beside an 
African carrying a large American flag stood 
a white man. 

The Africans were crowding around, but 
they had left an open space between the 
two white men, and were watching to see 
what they would do. 

Stanley looked at Livingstone. He noticed 
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that the tired old man was pale, his beard 
gray. He wore a bluish cap with a faded gold 
band around it, the badge of a consul of 
Queen Victoria. He had on a waistcoat with 
red sleeves, and gray tweed trousers. Stanley 
wanted to run to him. He wanted to turn 
somersaults and slash trees, only he felt afraid 
in the presence of all those Africans, he 
wanted to embrace Livingstone, but he didn’t 
know how he would take it, being an Eng- 
lishman. So he just walked deliberately to 
him, took off his hat, and said, “Dr. Living- 
stone, I presume?” As if he could have 
been anyone else! 

“Yes,” said the doctor with a kind smile, 
lifting his cap; then they grasped hands and 
Stanley said, “I thank God, doctor, I have 
been permitted to see you.” 

Livingstone answered, “I feel thankful that 
I am here to welcome you.” 

That was all there was to it! After all the 
trials and tribulations they had gone through, 
when they met they just shook hands. But 
there are few meetings in all history as fa- 
mous as this one. And it was the beginning 
of a new day for Livingstone. 

Having someone friendly around did 
wonders for him. Stanley cooked his favor- 
ite dishes, and his appetite came back, so 
that he was soon eating four times a day. He 
put on weight, the old spring came back into 
his step, and he started to laugh once more. 
He tried to think of all the funny things that 
had happened in his travels, and told them 
to Stanley to make him laugh too. 

Stanley had planned to stay not more than 
three or four days at most perhaps. But he 
liked Livingstone so much that he couldn’t 
break away. Weeks went past. Then, for an 
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excuse to stay together longer, they decided 
to explore Lake Tanganyika. Livingstone 
had a lurking hope that at its northern end 
a river went out that might prove to be the 
source of the Nile. So they got into canoes 
and searched all around the lake, sleeping on 
the shore at night, more than once coming 
within moments of being killed by raiding 
parties. But there was no river flowing north- 
ward at its end. 

When they returned from the lake trip, 
Stanley pleaded, “Come on home with me. 
Think of your family, doctor. They would 
like to see you, oh, so much. I promise to 
carry you every foot of the way to the coast. 
You shall have the finest donkey to ride. 
Your wants—you have but to hint them, 
and they shall be satisfied. Let the sources of 
the Nile go—do you come home and rest; 
then, after a year’s rest, and restored health, 
you can return, and finish what you have 
to do.” 

It was a real temptation. But he who had 
studied till midnight day after day when he 
was only thirteen years old, would not quit. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


The candle had burned low. The African touched the 
kneeling missionary on the shoulder. There was no 
answer. Livingstone had come to the end of the trail. 


No,” he said. “I should like to see my 
family very much indeed. But I must not 
go home; I must finish my task.” 

Reluctantly, Stanley let him have his way. 
But he did a noble thing. He put all his 
goods into two piles and told Livingstone to 
take anything he wanted. Rarely in all his 
African explorations had the doctor been 
so well provided for. 

At last Stanley had to leave. To extend 
their companionship as long as possible, 
Livingstone walked back with him half way 
to the east coast, to the town of Unyanyembe. 
The journey was uneventful except for two 
or three things, such as when Livingstone 
was attacked by a swarm of bees. His donkey, 
instead of running away, lay down and rolled 
over, taking Livingstone with him. Then the 
donkey got up and ran like an ostrich pur- 
sued, and barged into a bush, whereupon 
he kept on running, carrying the bush like 
a whisk brush. Livingstone suffered a very 
sore face and head; the donkey died in two 
days. 

At one time they were in grass higher 
than their heads. The African guides said 
they knew where they were going, but Liv- 
ingstone was confident they were wrong. 
Finally he took out his compass and said, 
“The village we want to go to is over this 
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when the two did sit down 
to eat, they had no appetite. 
After a while they got up 
from the table and found 
something or other to do to 


stay together longer. At 
eight o'clock Stanley was 
still there. The Africans 


started down the trail, sing- 
ing, Livingstone and Stanley 
walking together side by 
side. Finally Stanley said, 
“Now, my dear doctor, the 
best friends must part. You 
have come far enough; let 
me beg of you to turn back.” 

“I am grateful to you for 
what you have done for me,” 
said Livingstone. “God 
guide you safe home, and 
bless you, my friend.” 

“And may God bring you 
safe back to us all, my dear 
friend,” said Stanley. “Fare- 
well.” 

“Farewell!” 

So Livingstone stood and 
watched as Stanley disap- 
peared down the trail—the 
only white man he had 
talked to in six years. A 
stranger once, who had 













” 


way.” “No,” said the men, “it’s over that 
way.” “It’s over here,” said Livingstone, “and 
this is the way we must go.” So saying, he 
struck out in the direction his compass indi- 
cated—through the grass, up hills, down the 
other side—right to the village! 

Stanley was very interested in the way 
Livingstone made his bed at night. Pathfind- 
ers On an outpost camping expedition might 
like to copy it. First he laid down two 
straight poles six or seven feet long, and 
three or four inches in diameter, parallel to 
each other two feet apart. Across these he 
laid short sticks or saplings three feet long 
and put on top a thick pile of grass. Over 
this went a waterproof canvas and the 
blankets. 

Finally they arrived at Unyanyembe, and 
the sad day came when the friends must part. 

Stanley had planned to get off at five 
o'clock that morning. But, well, he just 
couldn’t seem to get ready for breakfast. And 
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risked his life to help him, 

now he was an everlasting 
friend. He watched until he was gone, and 
then, alone once more, Livingstone turned 
back into the unknown. No white man ever 
saw him alive again. 

Stanley had promised to get men for 
Livingstone and to send them to Unyan- 
yembe. Livingstone expected them in a few 
weeks, but Stanley ran into all sorts of 
trouble, and months dragged by. For a man 
who wanted to finish his task—finding the 
source of the Nile—the waiting was hard to 
endure. While he was waiting, his birthday 
came. He was fifty-nine. In his diary he 
wrote: “Birthday. My Jesus, my King, my 
life, my all; I again dedicate my whole self 
to Thee. Accept me, and grant, O Gracious 
Father, that ere this year is gone I may finish 
my task. In Jesus’ name I ask it. Amen, so 
let it be. DAVID LIVINGSTONE.” 

The men finally arrived. Stanley had 
chosen them well, and they proved most 

To page 19 

















No boy likes to be called green. 
But Joe called himself 


BRIGHT 


By HERTA 


OR about the tenth time Joe, high in the 

cherry tree, listened to himself repeating 
what Wes had called him, and every time he 
said it, it sounded worse. Not only that, but 
if you had seen his face, you would have 
noticed that Joe felt worse too. 

“Green,” Wes had called him. 
green. Better go run to Mother!” 

Paul was older, and Joe had expected him 
to say something in his defense. But he 
hadn’t said anything, and Joe thought he had 
looked a bit ashamed. Then Sidney had 
said, “We didn’t know how green you really 
were, Joe! You act like one of those babies 
from the first grade, instead of being ten 
years old!” 

“Yeah!” Wes had yelled as Joe ran away 
from them. “We're still alive, and we’ve been 
smoking for almost two years. But of course, 
you couldn’t take it, you're green.” 

There was that word again. Joe had 
repeated it once more, and like all the other 
times that he had gone over the whole story, 
he felt just a bit worse than the last time. 


“You're 
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GREE? 


GLANZER ~~ 


In fact, he felt so bad he kicked hard at the 
leaves on the branch below him and almost 
toppled out of his grandfather's old cherry 
tree. Usually he could think quite well up 
here, but this time it was different. 

He bent down and picked out the leaves 
from between his toes. He was just going to 
drop them absent-mindedly, when he 
brought them up for a closer look. Why, they 
were green, just like the boys had called him 
for refusing to smoke. Of course they were. 
All leaves are green! On second thought, 
though, Joe remembered that they weren't 
always green. Down below him, right now, 
he could see some of last year’s leaves, and 
they certainly weren't green. They were 
brown and dry—dead. They had stopped 
growing long ago. 

With new interest he looked up and all 
around him. Green leaves everywhere, and 
what was more, they were still growing too. 
Come to think of it, they were useful. Sure, 
they were helping the tree to grow, and the 
cherries to fill out! 


Joe’s eyes sparkled and he couldn’t help 
smiling at the new thought. If wanting to 
grow tall and strong was being green, he 
could go one better on that! 

“Ha, ha!” he said out loud. “Green? I'll 
say—bright green!” 

He had to grab a branch quickly to keep 
from toppling out of the tree again, because 
somebody underneath said, “Well, don’t let 
it get you,” and there stood Paul. 

There was admiration in Paul’s eyes as he 
said, “I got to hand it to you, Joe. It takes 
something to say No, especially to a bunch 
of roughies. It made me feel cheap to do 
what they wanted! I’ve been taught better. 
From now on Wes and Sidney can call two 
people green. In fact,” he added, “they can 
call us bright green, but I’m going to leave 
tobacco alone from now on.” 
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“The Secrets of the Seven Envelopes” 


HE captain of the Buffalo Pathfinders 

opened the envelope and took out the 
sheet of paper inside. “6-9-14-4 20-8-5 
20-18-5-1-19-21-18-5,” he read. “16-15-12- 
12-15-23 3-12-21-5-19 23-9-20-8 3-15-13- 
16-1-19-19.” 

He scratched his head. “Hey, fellows,” he 
called. “Come and help me decipher this.” 
They gathered around, examining it. 

“That's easy,” said the scribe at last. “You 
just number the alphabet. Each number 
stands for a letter. It says, ‘Find the treasure. 
Follow clues with compass.’” 

There followed a frantic search for a clue. 
“I've got it,” said Bill at last, pointing to a 
3 by 5 card under a log. “It says, ‘To find 
next clue, advance thirty-seven yards on azi- 
muth 28°.’ Let’s go!” The Buffaloes adjusted 
their compasses, and off they went. They 
found the clue beneath a stone, and it sent 
them after another. Finally they found the 





treasure in a clump of grass-—a bottle full 
of Lifesavers. 

“Hurrah for us,” shouted Jack, sharing 
them. “Now let’s discover the secret of the 
second envelope.” 

A counselor was waiting for them beside 
a tree with a big number “2” on it. He 
handed them the second envelope, and they 
eagerly tore it open. 

What that envelope told them to do—and 
the rest of the seven—you can discover for 
yourselves by looking at the pictures. 

It’s a lot of fun. Many variations are pos- 
sible. There can be more or fewer than seven 
envelopes. On a hike they can be opened at 
various stages along the trail, or in a large 
club they can be given out at positions ar- 
ranged in a circle, all seven activities going 
on at the same time, the Pathfinders going 
by units from one to another. 

Try it in your club during June. 











The Buffaloes have found the first clue, and one 
of them is adjusting his compass. The other has 
sighted a landmark, and is starting toward it. 





“16-9-20-3-8 1-14-4 19-20-18-9-11-5 1 16-21-16 
20-5-14-20,” said the message in the second en- 
velope. The Buffaloes have done the first part. 
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20-9-5 19-9-24 11-14-15-20-19 6-15-18 19-16- 





~— 


The fourth envelope carried a note of urgency. 


5-5-4,” read the third message. The Bobwhites ‘2-15-25 9-14-10-21-18-5-4. 20-18-5-1-20 8-9-13 


had no trouble with this one, 


Clues for Deciphering Codes 


A-1 J-10 $-19 
B-2 K-11 T-20 
C-3 L-12 U-21 
D-4 M - 13 V-22 
E-5 N-14 W - 23 
F-6 O-15 X- 24 
G-7 P-16 Y-25 
H-8 Q-17 Z-26 
1-9 R-18 
PICTURES BY LAWRENCE MAXWELL 
SLIGO (TAKOMA PARK, MARYLAND) PATHFINDER CLUB. 


The secret message in the seventh envelope was, 
“*21-19-9-14-7 23-1-20-3-8, 20-5-12-12 4-9-18-5-3- 
20-9-15-14 15-6 12-15-7-19.” A little teamwork 
with watches and notebooks will soon have it done. 


The fifth envelope said, ‘13-5-1-19-21-18-5 20-8-5 Another treasure hunt! 
8-5-9-7-8-20 15-6 20-8-9-19 20-18-5-5.” This is 
one of the several ways in which the Lions did it. 


as can be seen. 6-15-18 19-14-1-11-5-2-9-20-5.” This Buffalo is. 





Panthers must know na- 
ture to interpret clues right. Goal: candy bars! 


ee 
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Charlie loved Mary too much to 


hurt her. But he wanted to see 


THE NEW SWIMMING POOL 


O 





- prog becgenee was wrong. Charlie sat on 
the front porch with his chin in his hands. 
He had planned a big day, but Mother had 
spoiled it. 

It wasn’t that he didn’t want her to go to 
town. She would be gone all day, but there 
was necessary shopping to be done. No, that 
wasn’t it. Mother, who was usually kind and 
understanding, had forbidden him to go to 
the park while she was away. 

How could she do such a thing—on a spe- 
cial day? he wondered bitterly. It was open- 
ing day for the new swimming pool at the 
park. All the boys and girls in the com- 
munity would be there. They would splash 
and swim in the beautiful pool—but where 
would he be? At home taking care of little 
sister. 

He looked over at Mary. She wasn’t a 
problem, but she wasn’t old enough to play 
ball or be interested in any of his hobbies. 
Gloomily, he looked back across the lawn. 

As he sat there an idea began to form in 
his mind. Why not go to the park anyway? 
Mary and he could walk through the 
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grounds, watch the swimmers awhile, then 
return home. It wouldn’t be like going in 
swimming against Mother’s wishes—just 
watching. There would be no harm in that, 
he reasoned. Mother would never know. 

“Let’s go to the park!” he called to Mary. 

The small girl looked up and shook her 
curls. “We can’t. Don’t you remember 
Mother told us to stay home?” 

“She meant that she didn’t want us to go 
to the park and go swimming.” 

Mary also liked to go to the park, but a 
worried expression came into her blue eyes. 
“I think Mother meant for us to stay home.” 

Charlie rose. “Mother wouldn’t mind if 
we just walked over there, took a look at 
the pool, and came right back.” 

The girl scrambled to her feet, 
spilling a lapful of gay doll dresses. 

“Maybe it would be all right if we 
didn’t stay long.” 

Charlie agreed, even though he 
knew they were disobeying. “A little 
walk will do us good.” He grinned, 
and it reflected in his sister’s face. 

“Yes, a walk will do us good!” she 
echoed. 

Together they left the yard and 
started down the road to the park. 

The day was like a birthday pres- 
ent wrapped in sky blue paper and 
tied with sunny ribbon. However, in- 
stead of noticing the beauty of the 
sky or the bright flowers along the 
way, Charlie walked faster and faster, 
until the little girl could scarcely keep 
up with him. All he could think of 
were his friends in the water. 

They finally arrived at their desti- 
nation—oh, how much fun the peo- 




















ple in the new pool were having! They 
jumped, dived, swam, splashed, and shouted 
with glee. 

“Charlie! Come on in!” a friend called 
above the din. 

“Can't, today!” he shouted back, thinking 
that he had never longed to do anything so 
much in all his life. Slowly he walked around 
the pool, watching the swimmers. 

“I want to swing,” Mary said. 

“In a little while,’ he promised, then 
walked back to the other side of the pool. 

He stood there a long time. “Let’s swing,” 
Mary persisted. 

“In a minute.” But the minute joined 
hands with others until there was a long 
stretch of time before Charlie finally started 
toward the playground with his sister. 

“Be careful,” he warned, as the little girl 
skipped ahead. It was necessary for them to 
cross in front of the high swings for the 
older children before they reached the 
smaller ones. A large boy was standing in 
one of the swings, pumping hard, until he 
was almost horizontal with the top bar of 
the frame. 
























In her excitement the little girl didn’t see 
the flying boy. One second he was far away 
on the other side of the swing frame—she 
made a dash across the clear area—then sud- 
denly he swung back, and knocked her to 
the ground. 

The metal on the swing seat made a deep 
gash in her forehead. A fountain of blood 
gushed out, drenching her face and_ hair. 
She lay on the grass unconscious. 

Charlie ran to her side, sobbing, as he 
lifted her limp form into his arms. Then, 
blindly rising to his feet, not knowing what 
to do or where to go, he started walking, 
calling to her in anguish. There was no 
answer. 

Vaguely he realized someone was assist- 
ing him. They got into a car and drove away 
from the park. After that he waited in a 
room while a doctor attended to his sister in 
another part of the building. 

Charlie had time to think of many 
things. “It’s my fault,” he told himself. “Mary 
wanted to stay in the yard but I disobeyed.” 
He felt ill with fear. “The doctor said that 
To page 20 


Little sister didn’t see the boy high on the swing. 
She ran underneath, and he started to come down, 
faster and faster, right for her. He could not stop. 








JOUIN COURLEY, ARTIST 
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Bird Houses and Feeding Stations 


By HARRY 


BAERG 


Answering the requirements: 8. Set up a feeding station and report on the bird visitors 


observed over a period of five days. 


In building birdhouses it 


MV HONOR = is good to remember that a 
bird’s ideal of beauty and use- 
M7) fulness is not necessarily the 
a same as man’s. Birds just love 
old, run-down, overgrown 
IN BIRDS x 
places and are not usually in- 
terested in our modern well- 
kept homes with clipped lawn, neatly 


trimmed hedges, and barbered ornamental 
junipers. We should leave at least part of 
our backyards in a more or less natural con- 
dition if we wish to attract bird neighbors. 
Birdhouses also must have a natural appear- 
ance if they are to serve their purpose. Of 
course, when nesting sites are scarce and 
food and territory plentiful, birds will not 
be too particular where they nest. 

There are many models of bird houses in 
how-to-do-it books, so I will not describe 
many in detail, but rather call attention to 
some important principles. Do not use new 
boards for a bird house. If you must, then 
use rough ones and stain them brown, olive 
green, or gray. Weathered boards from an old 
fence or barn are better. Slabs with or with- 
out bark, are excellent. Out of heavy cedar 
bark nailed all around two two-inch-thick 
sections of a six-inch log I made a good bird- 
house that was occupied right away. 

A number of birdhouses I have now are 
made of bark-covered slabs nailed to six- 
inch-square boards at top and bottom, with 
another sloping slab for a roof, as shown in 
the pictures. The entrance to the nest should 
be near the top, and in most cases it should 
not have a perch unless you want English 
sparrows to come and chase out the song- 
birds. The size of the opening is important. 
For birds like the chickadee, wren, or nut- 
hatch, make it one and one-eighth inches in 
diameter. For larger birds like swallows and 
bluebirds one and one half is near the right 
size. 

If you wish to watch birds at their nest- 
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ing and observe how long it takes for the 
eggs to hatch and note the various stages of 
growth in the young birds, you will want 
birdhouses that open up. The drawing shows 
one type with a hinged roof. This allows you 
to look in without touching the eggs or 
young ones. Some birds, like robins, will 
leave their eggs if they are touched by man, 
so it is well to be careful not to handle 
them. 

It may be that you have a stub on an old 
tree nearby, with nesting birds in a wood- 
pecker hole. You can saw out a section of 
the trunk and pin it back with nails loosely 
stuck into drilled holes. This will allow you 
to open up the side and see how the family 
is getting along without seriously disturb- 
ing them. 

There is no use persuading a lot of birds 
to come and nest in your yard only to have 
cats come and eat up the young. For this 
reason birdhouses should not be placed low 
in small trees or on fence posts. Birds feel 
safer higher up. If the birdhouse is on a 
slender tree or post, fasten a length of stove 
pipe around it to keep cats from climbing. A 
pan placed upside down on top of the post 
and under the birdhouse will also keep cats 
from getting at it. 

Even with all these precautions cats will 
catch a number of young birds just learning 
to fly. In my experience it is usually mother 
cats with kittens to feed that do the most 
harm. Birds are a natural food for them, and 
we cannot blame them, but often it is aga 
choice of either having birds or cats around. €é 
Even if you have chosen birds, the neighbors 
may have chosen cats, and the problem still 
exists. Major Allen Brooks, the great bird 
artist, had almost as dense a population of 
nesting birds on his place near here as could 
be achieved. He said it was due not only to 
suitable nesting sites and food but also to the 
fact that he did not allow any enemies of 
nesting birds to come near. 
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To attract birds around your home in the 
winter time use feeding tables. In building 
these there are other important principles 
to remember. A friend of mine built an 
elaborate feeding table in front of his house 
and was disappointed because by Christmas- 
time not one bird had visited it. Another 
man in our town has had as many as forty 
different kinds of birds visiting his table 
during a season. 

A feeding table right in front of the win- 
dow is fine, but unless you have already 
been feeding birds in your yard for a few 
years it is doubtful whether birds will come 
so near the house. It is better to put it in a 
tree in view of the window. The feeding 
table should be high enough to be safe from 
cats and should have protection from hawks, 
either the branches of a tree or a nearby bush. 
It should be protected from winds that 
would blow off the food. If you live where 
snow is plentiful, put a roof over the table. 


If you put only grain on the feeding tray, 
the variety of birds will be limited. Suet, 
meat scraps, crumbs, coconut, and sunflower 
seeds attract a variety of birds. You will find 
endless interest in keeping a feeding table. 
One caution might be in order. Do not start 
feeding too early, or you might keep some 
birds that are not able to stand the cold of 
winter. Also remember that once you start 
feeding you should keep it up all winter, or 
you may cause some poor birds to starve that 
have come to depend upon you. 

A bird bath encourages many birds to 
come around. They like it away from bushes 
and trees and far enough off the ground so as 
to feel safe from cats. Allow no more than 
three inches of water, and provide gently 
sloping banks. This permits the smaller birds 
to have a bath without risk of drowning. 

You can plant a profusion of annual or 
biennial flowers and thus provide seed food 
for small birds. They will come in large 

flocks to feed and chat- 
ter among the fading 


blossoms. 
For interesting stories 
of birds that visited 


feeding tables, get 
Wings at My Window, 
by Ada Clapham Govan. 

Read, for example, 
about Mrs. Nutty, the 
nuthatch, who prepar- 
ing for winter, hid 
chunks of suet under 
bark, only to have her 
husband follow _ her 
around, eating them all 
up! 

And get acquainted 
with Trouble, the robin, 
who, when his girl 
friend gave him up, 
was so disappointed 
that he sat in the mid- 
dle of the bird bath all 
day and refused to let 
other birds come in. 

Feeding tables are in- 
teresting. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


It’s fun to have birds near 
your home. Make a bird 








house or feeding station like 
these, and they will come. 
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| 008 planter box shown in Figure 1 is built 
around two bread tins purchased in a 
variety store. The tins will determine the 
size of the box, which should be a little 
longer and somewhat deeper than the tins. 
Of course, it can be built around one tin 
or more than two, if desired. Or, instead of 
tins, one can use a galvanized iron box made 
by a tinsmith. Although this is more costly, 
it is far more durable. The bread tins must 
be painted with two coats of waterproof 
enamel before they are filled with soil. 

A planter box about eighteen inches long 
and nearly four inches high looks good, and 
will usually hold two of the smaller size tins. 
It may be necessary, in order to get a good 
proportion, to build the box deeper than the 
tins. Then place the tins on small boards 
laid in the bottom to bring them up to 
height. See Figure 2. Or build the box so the 
bottom fits inside the sides and ends. This 
way the bottom piece can be brought up 
into the box to make a so-called false bot- 
tom. See Figure 3. 

The box may be built from one-quarter 
inch plywood and nailed together with 
brads. When it is finished, the top of the 
sides and ends and the inside should be 
painted black with waterproof paint. 

Cut four pieces of tough tissue paper the 
exact size of the sides and ends of the box. 
Trace onto this paper the designs desired. 
See Figure 4. 

When your designs are drawn and prop- 
erly centered on the tissue paper, you can 
cut four pieces of tooling copper the same 
size as the ends and sides of the box. Cut 
them so that when they are nailed onto the 
box the outside will be entirely covered. 
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A Beautiful 
Copper Planter 


By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 
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Carefully tool the designs onto the copper 

following the directions given in last week’s 

GUIDE, and lacquer the finished product. 
When the lacquer is dry, the tooled copper 
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pieces can be nailed to the sides of the box. 
For this you will need about one and one- 
half ounces of copper or brass escutcheon 
pins, size one fourth by twenty. This means 
that the pins should be one-quarter inch long 
and gauge twenty. A heavier gauge will also 
be satisfactory. Escutcheon pins can be pur- 
chased at hardware stores. 

The planter will look better if the pins 
are evenly spaced and fairly close together. 
About one-half inch apart is all right. Lay 
the box on its side and place the tooled 
copper in position. To drive the nails suc- 
cessfully, holes must first be made in the 
copper and into the wood. Use an awl or ice 
pick. It is a good idea to make the first holes 


in the middle of sides and then nail in four 
escutcheon pins to hold the copper in place. 
See Figure 5. 

Use a ruler to help space the holes. When 
punching them be sure to hold the awl at 
right angles to the surface of the copper. 

When the box is turned over to put the 
copper on the other side, be sure to protect 
the raised design of the piece already nailed 
on. This can be done by placing small pieces 
of cardboard under the box in places where 
the design is not raised. 

The planter described here is very attrac- 
tive and valuable. I hope you can make one 
successfully. 

Next week: aluminum tooling. 




















Clothing oP 
By GOLDIE CAVINESS / ? pre 


1. What did Elijah throw back to earth when he was 
taken to heaven? (2 Kings 2:13.) 

2. What unusual college job did Huldah have? (2 
Kings 22:14.) 

3. What garments did the men wear who were cast 
into the fiery furnace? Hosen are not hose. What 
are they? (Dan. 3:21.) 

4. What happened to the garments of Jesus when 
He was crucified? (John 19:23.) 

5. What did Paul forget and leave at Troas on one 
of his journeys? (2 Tim. 4:13.) 

6. To what clothing will the righteousness of the 
victorious church be compared? (Rev. 19:8.) 


Matching Quiz 
By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN pro 


Can you match the words and sentences? See 
Daniel 1:8, 12, 15, 17. 


1. Daniel refused to ......... . him- a. countenance 
self. 

2. He would not eat the king’s _b. defile 

3. He would not drink the cc. understanding 
KiNG"S eecssnee 

4. He asked to be given .......... d. meat 
to eat. 

5. He asked for ........... to drink. e. pulse 

6. At the end of ten days Dan- 
iel’s ........... Was fair. f. wine 

7. Daniel had ........... in all visions 
and dreams, g. water 


Bird Scramble ‘ 
By ELEANOR J. PAULSON Pa I 


Unscramble the names of these birds named in 
Bible stories about Jesus. 


. CCKO. John 13:38. 

. ENH. Matthew 23:37. 

. HCSEKICN. Luke 13:14; Matthew 23:37. 
. WORARSSP. Matthew 10:29. 

. ESVRAN. Luke 12:24. 

. DEVO. Matthew 3:16. 
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Six-Letter Bible Names 
By ELLEN E. MORRISON /7 P 


In the sentences below, each of the blank spaces 
can be filled in with a Bible name of six letters. Do 
you know them? 


Tew. ce ae ae we WAS thrown in the lion’s den (Dan- 
iel 6). 

2. oe sus ase ae am Gave Jesus up to be crucified (Matt. 
27:24-26). 

3... ae we we Was the doubting disciple (John 20: 
24-28). 

Bee ue as aw a» lost his strength when his hair was 
cut (Judges 16:19, 20). 

5. ne ue un aw a a WAS the wife of Jacob (Gen. 29: 
28). 

6. oe es se fought the battle of Jericho (Joshua 
6:2, 3). 

ANSWERS 
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THE NEWEST AND FINEST FROM THE PEN OF 
UNCLE ARTHUR 





IBLE 


STORY 


vesunk Twn 
by ARTHOR & aaEwEL 


Covering the entire Bible from Genesis 


The complete set of seven volumes of 
The Bible Story will provide the widest 
coverage 
market today. 
guage that the modern family can 
understand and enjoy. 
charm as the author fills in little details 
often overlooked. 


The 
BIBLE STORY 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 





NEARLY 300 STORIES 
IN SEVEN VOLUMES 


to Revelation 


of any Bible storybook on the 
All stories are told in lan- 
both 
new 


All take on 


@ The choicest narratives from the Book of books @ Beautiful 
illustrations in four colors at every opening—full-page and 
marginal @ Adapted to the needs and enjoyment of boys and 
girls of today. 


Place your order today for either volume or both. Better still, 
order the complete set of seven books. Each book will be sent 
promptly when ready—payment to be made only as each book 





appears. Watch for announcement of succeeding volumes. 


Special Price 
$2.97 each 


Postpaid to Readers of 
The Junior Guide 
Regular price, $4.75 per vol. 
Higher in Canada 


REVIEW AND HERALD 
WASHINGTON 12, D.C. 


ORDER FROM YOUR 
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eRece BLAN K 





Church Missionary Secretary 


Book and Bible House 
Please send me: 
The Bible Story, Volume I @ $2.97 
copy(ies) The Bible Story, Volume II @ $2.97 


copy (ies) 


Sales tax where necessary 
Total Enclosed 


(1) Please accept my order for the entire set of seven vol- 
umes. Send Volume I or Volume II or both as indicated 
above—the succeeding volumes as they appear. I will 
make prompt remittance for each volume. I understand 
that I may cancel this set order at any time. 


Name 
Address 


City . Zone 








No Camp for Sandy 
From page 5 
“Yes,” said Sandy. “You pray first.” 


Soon the little room was quiet. The two 
girls were sound asleep. The night nurse 
looked in, then went silently on her way. 

During the days that Sandy was in the hos- 
pital, she read many chapters in the Bible 
and learned many new songs. She became 
well acquainted with Helen, and loved her 
sincerely. 

When the day came for Sandy to leave the 
hospital she bade a fond good-by to Helen 
and the kind nurses who had been so good 
to her. Then she said to her mother, “I really 
did not mind so much not going to camp, for 
you see, now I know Helen. She is my new 
friend.” 

“Yes,” said Mother. “And perhaps next 
year you will be well enough to go to camp.” 

“IT will plan for it,” said Sandy. “Maybe 
Helen can go with me.” 





Into the Unknown 
From page 8 


helpful. On August 25, 1872, Livingstone 
began his last trek into the unknown. 

They didn’t have much trouble getting 
back to Lake Tanganyika, but then the diffi- 
culties began again. A volcanic eruption had 
destroyed the food, so that there was a famine 
in the land, and no one would sell them any- 
thing to eat. The ground beneath their feet 
burned like a furnace. Burning irritations 
developed under their skin. A hyena at- 
tacked one night, taking off one of the ani- 
mals. A leopard came another night and bit 
a woman, and a donkey ran away. They came 
to nicer country, and felt better, then back 
again into difficult trails once more. Guides, 
time and again, led them wrong. A man in- 
sisted on charging them to cross a stream 
on a rotten pole he called a bridge. Living- 
stone refused, and showed his men how to 
fell trees nearby, lay them across, and thus 
make a real bridge. 

He found out why he had been delayed 
so long at Unyanyembe, for he came to a 
large village that had been besieged in a 
tribal war only two months earlier. Had he 
been able to come sooner, he would have got 
mixed up in the war, and perhaps killed. 


Then they came to those awful swamps 
again. Crossing rivers was bad enough, but 
the farther they went, the worse the swamps 
became. These swamps, or sponges, as Liv- 
ingstone called them, stretched hundreds of 
yards on both sides of the river. The only 
way tO cross was to wade, so that the men 
were in water hour after hour every day. 
His men had to lift him on their shoulders. 
Often they were in water up to their chins, 
and when one African got too tired to carry 
him farther, he had to maneuver himself 
from that man’s shoulders to another’s in 
the middle of the sponge. 

He still hoped he would reach the sources 
of the Nile. But the bad food, the frequent 
attacks of fever, the constant wetting from 
the swamps, and the steady drizzle were tak- 
ing their toll. 

He could walk no longer. How easily now 
his men could have left him. Why, after all, 
should they wade through those swamps, en- 
dure hunger and sickness, for a sick old 
man? The answer was that he had always 
been so kind to them that they loved him. 

On the twenty-first of April, 1873, he 
tried to ride the donkey, but was forced to 
lie down, and his men carried him back to 
the nearest village, exhausted. 

They made a stretcher for him, just a cloth 
hung down from a long pole. Tenderly they 
laid him in it, and pressed on. For a while 
they made better progress, but even this 
became too hard for the doctor to bear. 

The twenty-ninth of April was the last 
day of his travels. Ever and anon, as they 
came to a bit of dry ground he whispered, 
“Please, let me down.” Gently they laid him 
on the ground. Presently, feeling a little 
stronger, he asked them to go on, and they 
lifted him once more and walked on. But it 
was only for a little while. Again he had to 
ask them to stop and let him rest. 

It was impossible to get far, and when 
they came to Chitambo’s village, they 
stopped. Rain was drizzling all about them, 
and the men laid Livingstone under the eaves 
of a hut as they quickly prepared another for 
him. Then they fashioned a crude bed and 
laid him on it. 

He spent a quiet night, and next day lay 
still on the bed. As it grew dark the second 
night he asked for a candle to be lit, and 
as he had done so many times before, opened 
his Bible and read from the book of his 
heavenly Companion, who had never left 
his side in all his travels. 
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Presently he asked his men to leave the 
hut, and quietly slipped from the covers and 
knelt. 


Outside all was quiet. The village slept. 
One faithful African, curled up, lay just out- 
side the door, as close to his master as he 
could be. 


Something, we know not what it was, 
disturbed the sleeper at the door. He judged, 
from the sights and sounds of the night, that 
it was not long till sunrise. Then he was 
startled to observe that Livingstone’s candle 
was still burning. Why had his master not 
put it out before going to sleep? Fearfully, 
he peeked in. Livingstone was still kneeling 
by the bed. Afraid of what it might mean, 
he called Susi and Chuma. “Come, see what 
is the matter with our master.” The faithful 
servants slipped quietly in and touched their 
beloved friend gently on the shoulder. There 
was no response. 


Livingstone had come to the end of the 
trail. 


There isn’t space to tell all that the serv- 
ants did then, how they cut out Livingstone’s 
heart and buried it in the Africa he loved, 
then preserved his body, and in the face of 
tremendous obstacles, carried it to the sea. 
News of the death had gone before them, and 
a ship of England’s navy waited to take the 
body home to England. 


A doctor examined it there to be sure it 
really was Livingstone. He found the injury 
the lion had inflicted on his shoulder so many 
years before, and he knew it was indeed the 
famous old missionary doctor. 


How could his country show how much 
they honored him? Only by burying him 
with their kings. And so to Westminster 
Abbey his remains were taken, and interred 
on Saturday, April 18, 1874. Stanley was 
present at the funeral, and so was Jacob 
Wainright, an African who had come all 
the way with the body. So too was Dr. 
Moffatt, the man who first had inspired Liv- 
ingstone to “advance to unoccupied ground,” 
where, in the light of the morning sun, could 
be seen the smoke of a thousand villages 
where no missionary had ever been. 

And so we leave the man who spent 
thirty-three years traveling into the un- 
known. But, thanks to him, it was unknown 
no longer. Soon after his death the slave 
trade was abolished. And today thousands of 
missionaries have followed in his footsteps, 
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bringing the light of the gospel to hundreds 
of thousands of Africans. 

Perhaps today Jesus is calling you to fol- 
low in Livingstone’s steps. If so, respond as 
he responded to God's call, and go to the 
mission field for Christ. 


The New Swimming Pool 
From page 13 


Mary will live, but what will Mother and 
Dad do to me for disobeying? What will 
happen to me? Poor little sister, can you 
ever forgive me?” Questions turned over 
and over in his mind. 

At last a nurse came into the room. “Your 
sister is much better now. You will be able 
to take her home in a little while.” 

The kind stranger who had assisted 
Charlie walked through the doorway. “Poor 
little girl. The doctor had to take twelve 
stitches.” 

“Twelve stitches!” Charlie’s heart echoed 
the words. “And all because I had to have 
my own way.” 

After they were back home, and Mary in 
bed, with instructions to remain there for 
several days, the children were left alone. 
Charlie looked at his sister’s pale face and 
bandaged head. “I’m so sorry,” he told her. 
“It’s all my fault. I shall never forgive 
myself.” 

Then he sat down to wait for Mother to 
come home. He trembled when he thought 
of what she would do to him, realizing that 
he deserved severe punishment. 

It was late afternoon when Mother re- 
turned. Seeing her little girl in bed and 
hearing the shocking story seemed to stun 
her for a few seconds. She put an arm about 
Charlie’s shoulders. “Son, I believe you when 
you say that you are truly sorry. I know you 
will never permit an awful thing like this 
to happen again. Disobedience always brings 
sorrow and trouble, often disgrace.” 

Charlie glanced at his little sister. Weak- 
ness and pain were written across her dear 
face. It was an awful price to pay for stolen 
pleasure. 

He looked back at Mother. “I'll never do 
it again,” he promised. And he never did, 
for he had learned that day that true happi- 
ness comes only to those who are trustworthy 
and unselfish. 
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Shipwrecked on a Coral Reef 
From page 3 


floated around in the salt water that poured 
through the windows. 

The electric lights had gone out with the 
first crash. Inside the ship and out over the 
sea dense darkness reigned. The only thing 
I could see was the white, hissing breakers 
as they roared toward us. Again and again, 
the waves would catch the boar, lift ic toward 
the heavens, and throw it with great fury 
against the rocks—first one side and then the 
other. All on board knew that unless God 
worked a miracle our frail vessel would be 
broken into splinters and our bodies given 
as food to the sharks. 

No one spoke. Silently we were all praying 
to the One who stilled the waves of Galilee, 
to save us. 

God heard those prayers. He caused each 
breaker to push us farther in onto the coral 
reef. When morning dawned we were be- 
yond their destructive power. 

God had protected us so far. We got out 
and looked around. Our beloved ship was 
battered and bruised, lying in shallow water, 
with the copper lining ripped from its sides. 
We were hundreds of miles from our desti- 
nation, marooned on a coral reef. There was 
some food aboard, but there were thirty of 
us to eat it. How long would it last? 

“Try the radio,” someone said. “Send out 
an S O § call.” 

The radio operator tried to send a mes- 
sage, but the radio refused to work. It was 
broken. 

Hours passed. Then a Chinese man in a 
little open boat spied us. Seeing our plight, 
he promised to come back later. Early in 
the morning, while it was yet dark—forty- 
eight hours after the accident—he arrived 
with his little motorboat and took three of 
us for a nine-hour ride to Kavieng. We had 
hoped to arrive in time to catch a plane that 
afternoon for Rabaul; instead we arrived just 
in time to see the plane leave! 

In the whole town there was no hotel and 


no restaurant. Having had almost nothing to 
eat or drink for more than fifty-six hours, 
we were raving hungry. Finally we found a 
little Chinese store where we bought bread, 
fruit, and some canned goods, and sat down 
in the storekeeper’s dirty kitchen and ate 
with gusto. No meal ever tasted better. “A 
hungry stomach makes a good cook,” they 
say. 

The following afternoon a plane arrived 
and took us to our destination. How thank- 
ful we all were to our heavenly Father for 
having brought us through alive. 

It took the salvage crew two weeks to 
get our boat off the reef. They had to blast 
a channel through the rocks before they 
could float the ship again in the open sea. 
All the passengers were saved and were 
unharmed. 

Our missionaries and native workers who 
must sail these seas are often in danger. 
Some have lost their lives. Will you not pray 
for them that their lives may be spared as 
they travel about over the stormy seas to 
carry the gospel to the poor people who still 
sit in darkness on these faraway islands? 




















ELECTRIC SHOCK. A baby eel can give a 
person a 120-volt shock. 


TRAFFIC TROUBLES. During rush hours in 
Melbourne, Australia, police send up a heli- 
copter to look down on the streets and inform 
the police squads by radio whenever any traffic 
jams develop. 


UGH! WORMS. No doubt the world’s largest 
worm is the Australian megascolides. It some- 
times reaches eleven feet in length. 
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XI—Love That Forgives and Believes 


(JUNE 


Lesson Texts: 1 Corinthians 13:7; Matthew 
26:62, 63; 24:13; Isaiah 53:5-7. 


Memory Verse: “Here is the patience of the 
saints: here are they that keep the command- 
ments of God, and the faith of Jesus” (Rev. 
14:12). 

Guiding Thought 


The lady visiting the classroom could not help 
noticing Bonnie. She was undoubtedly the pretti- 
est girl in the room. Her clothes were faultless, 
her hair neat, and she walked with grace and 
dignity. When the teacher quizzed the class on 
their history lesson, Bonnie’s hand always shot 
up first, and her answers were correct and clearly 
given. ‘Here was a fine specimen of girlhood, 
thought the visitor—until! It was recess, and 
unobserved the visitor was watching the class 
on the playground. Her eyes turned to the girl 
who had seemed such a good representative of 
the class» At that moment the ball came flying 
to her, a little above her outstretched hands and 
struck the side of her head. Her hand went up 
to the spot where the ball had hit her and an 
ugly expression spread over her face. “You!” she 
cried, “why don’t you look? you ” and much 
more in the same vein. The observer at the win- 
dow was doing some quick revision of her opin- 
ions. Bonnie had seemed to her the perfect school- 
girl until a little provocation came her way and 
revealed her true character! So tests and trials 
show up our love. Christ’s love came through 
these tests; so must ours if we are to be heirs of 
His kingdom. 





ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 
Love Is Forbearing 


1. What is the fourth ingredient of love? (1 
Cor. 13:7, first phrase.) 


NoTE.—'"Love not only bears with others’ 
faults, but cheerfully submits to whatever suffer- 
ing or inconvenience such we % makes 
necessary.” —Testimonies, vol. 5, p. 169. 

2. It is with our words—or lack of them—that 
we so often show whether we possess the for- 
bearance ingredient of true love. What prayer 
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of David’s shows that he knew the need of heav- 
enly help where speech is concerned? (Ps. 141:3.) 

3. Find another beautiful prayer of his that 
shows how strictly we need to watch what comes 
from our lips? (Ps. 19:14.) 

NotTe.—It has been estimated that human 
beings speak an average of almost five thousand 
words a day or nearly two million a year. Our 
tongues, therefore, constitute one of the chief 
sources of evil and need constant control. 

“There is wonderful power in silence,” says 
God’s servant. “Words spoken in reply to one 
who is angry sometimes serve only to exasperate. 
But anger met with silence, in a tender, forbearing 
spirit, quickly dies away. 

“Under a storm of stinging, faultfinding words, 
keep the mind stayed upon the word of God. Let 
mind and heart be stored with God's promises. 
If you are ill-treated or wrongfully accused, in- 
stead of returning an angry answer, repeat to 
yourself the precious promises.”—Miénistry of 
Healing, p. 486. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
Christ’s Forbearance 

4. How did the gospel prophet describe the 
forbearance and patient suffering of our Lord? 
(Isa. 53:5-7.) 

5. When the high priest questioned Jesus at 
His “trial,” how did He reply? (Matt. 26:62, 63, 
first part.) 

6. Questioned by the haughty king Herod, 
how did Jesus keep His peace? (Luke 23:8, 9.) 

NOTE.—"Though calumny and _ persecution 
were heaped upon Him from the cradle to the 
grave, they called forth from Him only the ex- 
pression of forgiving love.”’—Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 109. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
“Believeth All Things” 
7. Find the fifth ingredient of love, in 1 
Corinthians 13:7, second phrase. 
_ NoTE.—While false love is jealous and suspi- 
cious, true love is believing and trustful. 
8. How did Christ show that He believed in 


His disciple Peter, even though Satan was 
tempting him sorely? (Luke 22:31, 32.) 


~ 
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NOTE.—'Peter was prompt and zealous in 
action, bold and uncompromising; and Christ 
saw in him material that would be of great value 
to the church. He therefore connected Peter with 
Himself, that all which was good and valuable 
might be preserved, and that by His lessons and 
example He might soften whatever was harsh in 
his temper, and smooth whatever was rugged in 
his deportment.”—Testimonies, vol. 4, p. 488. 

9. In what words did Paul show that he 
believed in the new converts to the Christian 
faith? (2 Cor. 7:16.) 

ASSIGNMENT 5 
“Hopeth All Things” 

10. The next thing Paul says about love is 
that it “hopeth all things.” “Is always hopeful,” 
“Is full of hope,” other versions put it. Hope 
is a vital part of the Christian’s armor. How 
does Paul write of its importance? (Rom. 8:24, 
25.) 


NOTE.—'‘‘Hope and courage are essential to 
perfect service for God. These are the fruit -of 
faith.’—Prophets and Kings, p. 164. 

1l. For what purpose were the 
written? (Rom. 15:4.) 


NoTE.—‘Amidst the deepening shadows of 
earth’s last great crisis, God's light will shine 
brightest, and the song of hope and trust will be 
~— clearest and loftiest strains.”—Edcation, 

1 

12. What was it that kept Abraham faithful 
through all his trials and tests of faith? (Rom. 
4:18, 20, 21.) 


Scriptures 


The high priest and the an- 
gry crowd said every unkind 
thing they could think of 
to Jesus, but He never an- 
swered back. He loved them 
so much He prayed that His 
Father would forgive them. 


SCHNORR, ARTIST 
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ASSIGNMENT 6 


“Endureth All Things” 

13. The last ingredient of love is endurance. 
Love “endureth all things.” What do trials— 
things we have to endure—do for us? (James 
1:2-4.) 

NOTE.—"The trials of life are God’s workmen, 
to remove the impurities and roughness from our 
character. Their hewing, squaring, and chiseling, 
their burnishing and polishing, is a painful proc- 
ess; it is hard to be pressed down to the grinding 
wheel. But the stone is brought forth prepared 
to fill its place in the heavenly temple. Upon no 
useless material does the Master bestow such 
careful, thorough work. Only His precious stones 
are polished after the similitude of a palace.”— 
Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, pp. 23, 24. 

14. What promise does Christ give to those 
who endure to the end? (Matt. 24:13.) 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


Which of the four ingredients of love that we 
have studied in this week’s lesson was shown in 
each of the following actions or words of Christ? 

1. “I go to prepare a place for you. And if I 
go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto myself.” 

2. He answered not a word. 

“Father, if thou be willing, remove this 
cup from me: nevertheless not my will, but thine, 
be done.” 

“I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail 
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1. It is spring, and Bob is singing his familiar song 
from the top of a fence post. 2. His mate is hidden, 
laying an egg in a grass-covered nest under the rail 
fence. Quail like to build their nests in dead grass 
that is long enough to hide them. They do not care 














4. Mrs. Bobwhite laid one egg every day, and did 
not stay on the nest any longer than was necessary. 
She wanted the eggs to stay cool and not start 
hatching till they were all laid. 5. When she had 
placed eighteen eggs in the nest, Bob started hatch- 





to build in short green grass of pastures. 3. The 
bobwhite quail, or partridge, is found over almost all 
of the eastern half of the United States and most 
of Mexico. He has also been introduced in a number 
of places in the West. Cold climates do not suit him. 





ing them. Among most birds the female hatches the 
eggs, or both parents take turns, but among bob- 
whites the male does most of the hatching. 6. When 
the brooding bird is on the nest, no scent escapes, 
and the bird dog walking by, did not smell Bob. 











7. After twenty-three days of brooding, the chicks 
hatched. Because the brooding had begun with all 
eggs at the same time, they now all hatched within 
an hour or so of each other. The parents were much 
excited over their woolly brood. 8. Almost as soon 
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as they were out of the egg the little brown and 
white chicks could walk. They followed their parents 
away from the nest. 9. They had not gone far when 
a sly red fox, coming along the fence, heard the 
low “quick, quick” call of the mother to her chicks. 








